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A 


PROGRESS  OP  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 


When  we  look  backwards  over  the  history  of  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  vast  and  extraor- 
dinary progress  which  has  been  made  in  almost  every  department  of 
the  arts  and  sciences ; and  most  especially  has  Science  in  these  latter 
days  surpassed  her  former  achievements,  earning  laurels  upon 
laurels,  trophies  upon  trophies.  The  worthless  has  changed  beneath 
her  magic  touch  into  the  precious — difficulties  the  most  serious, 
and  obstacles  the  most  imposing,  have  faded  before  her  victorious 
march.  Whether  soaring  heavenwards,  or  delving  earthwards, 
whether  with  the  theodolite  or  the  crucible,  whether  with  the  micro- 
scope or  the  stethoscope,  whether  poring  over  the  texture  of  a beetle’s 
wing,  or  ranging  amidst  the  silent  marches  of  the  stars,  whether 
from  the  rugged  hieroglyphics  of  forgotten  ages  reconstructing 
languages  long  dead ; or  studying  the  masterly  sketches  of  nature 
in  her  travels  from  the  genesis  of  the  world — here  as  she  etched  a 
fern-frond  on  the  carboniferous  limestone — there  as  she  drew  a 
Saurian  monster  on  the  oolitic  rocks — or  whether  leaving  earth  and 
all  our  “ lesser  worlds  ” behind,  and  soaring  outwards  on  unwearied 
pinion,  predicting  the  existence  of  stars  whose  beams  have  never 
dawned  upon  our  globe — mapping  planets  whose  august  presence 
she  has  felt  though  she  could  see  them  not;  or  passing  the  frontiers 
of  the  stars  and  wandering  fearlessly  in  the  primeval  fire  mist,  thence 
bringing  back  the  history  of  the  very  confines  of  this  our  “ island- 
universe,”  and  attempting  even  rough  imperfect  sketches  of  the 
continental  worlds  that  roll  through  space  beyond  — in  all  how 
wonderful  the  progress,  how  splendid  the  conquests  of  the  mind  ! 
Once  it  would  have  been  reckoned  a thing  too  strange,  to  have  upon 
a small  square  yard  of  rags  pressed  into  paper,  a chart  that  should 
express  with  rigid  accuracy  the  external  configuration  of  a county, 
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or  a country,  or  (prodigious  onstep  !)  of  the  world.  Yet  now  we 
smile  complacently  and  wonder  little,  though  science  has  mapped 
lor  us  the  comets  and  the  nebulm,  the  constellations  and  the  milkv- 
way.  Yet  there  is  no  science  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that 
has  not  grown  through  much  doubt,  difficulty,  and  error  into  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  and  before  that  knowledge 
will  be  complete  in  the  case  of  any  individual  science,  there  is  much 
to  be  set  aside  by  future  discovery  of  what  we  now  firmly  believe  to 
be  true — and  in  some  cases  very  different,  and  in  others  fuller  mean- 
ing has  yet  to  be  given  to  many  facts,  the  purport  of  which  we  are 
even  now  supposed  to  understand  completely.  The  ignorance  of 
to-day  will  be  the  subject  of  wonder  to  our  posterity,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  ignorance  of  our  forefathers  to  us  to-day.  There 
is  no  department  of  knowledge  which  has  ever  attained  to  sudden 
perfection ; the  growth  of  science  has  been  gradual  with  the  growth 
of  ages.  Some  sciences,  like  the  aloe,  have  seemed  to  bloom  but 
once  along  a century,  and  there  are  others  of  which  the  alphabet  has 
still  to  be  learned. 

A great  discovery  is,  as  it  were,  truth — born  into  the  world,  to 
grow,  and  spread,  and  increase  among  us  for  ever — yet  the  unknown 
will  probably  remain  for  ever  greater  than  that  which  is  known. 
Nature  and  science  seem  to  court  inquiry  up  to  a certain  point, 
beyond  which  the  keenest  gaze  cannot  penetrate ; the  pathway  to 
the  Tree  of  Life  is  still  guarded  by  the  flaming  swords  which  turn 
every  way,  and  man  is  not  suffered  here  to  gaze  into  the  mystery  of 
final  causes.  He  can,  indeed,  trace  existence  and  its  development 
from  the  first  molecule,  but  he  cannot  fix  the  cause  or  moment  of 
that  differentiation  which  quickens  these  atoms  into  one  creature,  or 
those  into  another  ; these  cells  into  one  plant,  or  those  into  another ; 
nay,  for  all  that  he  can  show  to  the  contrary,  the  germs  are  indistin- 
guishable in  every  respect.  It  is  strange,  in  looking  back  over  the 
history  of  the  sciences  better  known  to  us,  to  consider  how  singu- 
larly a knowledge  of  part  of  the  truth  seemed  to  uphold  certain 
theories  which  a deeper  knowledge  has  scattered  to  the  winds. 

In  astronomy,  e.  g.,  think  of  the  days  when  all  the  heavens  and 
the  host  of  them  were  believed  to  revolve  around  this  “ island  world  ” 
of  ours ; and  of  that  immortal  work  of  Copernicus,  in  which  he 
refuted  the  colossal  conceit,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  our  modern 
discoveries,  remaining  in  MSS.  thirteen  years,  and  then  only 
published  at  the  unwearied  solicitations  of  friends.  Think  of  the 
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aged  Galileo  at  threescore  years  and  ten  upon  his  knees  declaring 
in  solemn  conclave  of  pope  and  cardinal  that  he  abjured,  cursed,  and 
detested  the  error  and  heresy  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  rising 
off  his  knees  uttering  that  memorable  whisper — “It  moves,  never- 
theless." What  about  the  theories  of  the  planetary  motions  and  the 
earth's  functions,  and  the  rest  of  the  astronomical  speculations  before 
these  now  simple  facts  were  promulgated  ? But  we  must  always  re- 
member that  it  was  so  far  as  the  old  astronomers  reasoned  and  theorised 
only  that  they  were  wrong ; their  statistics,  their  observations, 
their  records,  were  not  only  in  the  main  correct,  but  are  invaluable 
to  us  who  have  the  fuller  light  to  apply  them ; and  more,  but  for 
the  substructure  that  they  thus  raised  in  their  comparative  darkness, 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  themselves  would  not  have  had  ground  from 
whence  to  strain  their  eagle  eyes  towards  the  dawning  of  the  great 
truths  that  were  ready  to  shed  a newr  light  upon  the  science  of  the 
stars.  In  chemistry,  again,  we  talked  but  the  other  day  of  the  four 
elements — Earth,  Air,  Eire,  Water.  When  the  catalogue  came  to 
reach  sixty,  many  chemists  believed  the  list  to  be  at  length  com- 
plete, and  now,  by  spectral  analysis,  metal  after  metal  is  added  to 
the  list  almost  month  by  month ; and  none  will  venture  to  prophecy 
where  these  discoveries  will  end. 

That  hydrogen  could  ever  be  considered  other  than  a gas  few  had 
ever  dreamed  a score  of  years  ago,  but  most  chemists  now  incline 
to  regard  it  as  ranking  with  metals  in  its  relations  and  affinities ; 
and  we  have  only  to  mention  organic  chemistry,  where  speculation 
still  ranges  amidst  a bewilderment  of  facts,  ever  shaping  out  for  itself 
cunning  reasons  and  theories  which  in  turn  are  perpetually  dispelled 
by  the  discovery  of  new  truths. 

Geology,  too,  abounds  in  instances  of  the  same  remarkable 
surprises,  exhibits  the  same  removal  of  the  old  landmarks ; facts  well 
established,  and  long  supposed  to  uphold  certain  views,  by  contrast 
with  facts  freshly  discovered,  are  found  frequently  to  indicate  really 
quite  new  tracks  for  investigation.  We  have  to  think  again,  to 
reconsider  what  we  had  fondly  believed  proven ; to  forget,  in  fact, 
much  of  what  we  had  hitherto  credited,  and  sit  with  patience  at  the 
feet  of  nature  and  await  her  further  revelations. 

We  have  quoted  these  instances  at  random  from  the  more  precise 
or  technical  of  the  sciences,  but  the  case  is  stronger  still  when  we 
come  to  such  studies  as  Botany,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Medi- 
cine ; the  laws  of  matter  are  fixed,  equal,  and  certain ; we  may 
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speculate  about  things  which  seem  shadowed  out  by  them,  but  the 
laws  themselves  are  definite  and  immutable.  Common  salt  here, 
and  common  salt  from  the  Australian  seas,  is  still  chloride  of  sodium, 
the  same  equivalents  in  the  same  quantities  forming  an  identical 
compound.  We  may  theorise  upon  their  union  in  a hundred  ways, 
but  the  fact  which  forms  the  substratum  of  our  theories  is  unalter- 
ably and  intrinsically  true.  Chloride  of  sodium  cannot  change  the 
quantities  of  its  components  without  changing  its  nature,  and  this  is 
characteristic  of  all  inert  matter.  But  such  sciences  as  physiology, 
or  medicine,  bring  us  to  consider  living  organisms ; matter,  and  some- 
thing superadded — a something  so  subtle,  that  while  it  influences 
the  textures  we  observe,  yet  it  eludes  our  gaze  while  observing; 
though  it  leaves  everywhere  its  traces,  often  indeed  just  freshly 
imprinted,  and  as  definite  as  a footprint  on  the  driven  snow,  yet 
vanishes  ghost-like  before  the  gaze  of  examination  ; can  we  wonder 
when  such  is  the  case,  while  even  the  observations  concerning  exact 
sciences  are  often  contradictory  and  fallacious,  that  there  should  be 
also  discrepancies  to  the  interpretations  of  disease  ? that  there  should 
be  many  phases  of  medical  faith  ? Bor  of  all  sciences  medicine  is 
the  most  puzzling,  the  most  inexplicable,  the  least  obedient  to  pre- 
conceived notions  and  foregone  conclusions.  There  are  laws,  and 
definite  laws,  too,  in  the  science,  but  they  lie  wide  apart,  and  strike, 
as  it  were,  any  special  case  only  in  a few  places ; the  rest  must  be 
imagined  and  allowed  for.  We  have  lighthouses,  but  they  are  far 
apart,  and  the  coast  between  is  often  rocky  and  dangerous.  There  are 
well-beaten  tracks  over  which  the  physician  can  pass  and  repass  in 
safety  ; and  there  are  great  deserts  through  which  no  caravan  has  tra- 
velled, and  no  oasis  is  mapped  to  cheer  the  traveller  about  to  under- 
take the  journey.  He  must  fain  be  his  own  guide,  his  own  observer  ; 
he  must  discover  for  himself ; he  must  take  the  chances  of  the  journey, 
and  act  on  the  emergencies  as  they  arise,  according  to  his  best  judg- 
ment ; and  he  must  be  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  issue. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  a popular  way  these  limitations  and 
entanglements  of  science,  or  rather  our  inability  to  interpret  her 
mysteries,  and  to  penetrate  beyond  a certain  distance  into  her 
secrets.  To  the  same  question  there  are  so  many  answers,  to  the 
same  image  so  many  sides ; part  of  the  truth  we  can  discover  gene- 
rally, but  the  whole  truth  seldom  or  never.  Let  us  think,  for 
example,  for  a few  miuutes,  what  we  mean  by  life  and  death — 
words  the  commonest  on  our  tongues,  things  the  commonest  in 
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our  experience — what,  after  all,  is  really  our  knowledge  concerning 
them. 

To  the  question,  What  is  Life  ? answers,  no  doubt,  immensely 
various  and  diverse  would  be  returned  by  the  first  half  dozen  per- 
sons of  whom  you  asked  it,  according  to  their  several  ways  of  look- 
ing at,  and  putting  things.  With  some.  Life  is  business ; with 
others,  excitement  and  pleasure ; with  all,  that  something  to  pre- 
serve which  they  will  do,  and  dare,  and  suffer,  and  deprived 
of  which  they  become  they  know  not  what.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  see  our  friends  and  relatives  from  day  to  day  that  we 
seldom  think  of  them  as  mortal  until  one  is  taken  from  us,  and 
though  it  has  been  said  that  lf  all  men  think  all  men  mortal  but 
themselves,”  we  are  the  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  we  think 
seldom  of  our  mortality  at  all,  but  ever  of  our  Life.  Lew  men 
comparatively  sit  down  calmly  to  reason  out  the  fact  of  death,  to 
imagine  the  world  without  them,  their  place  unfilled,  their  duties 
undone ; their  body,  now  warm  and  full  of  vigour,  turned  to  dust  and 
ashes — their  limbs  feeding  the  growth  of  plants,  those  plants  feeding 
the  growth  of  animals,  those  animals  in  turn  forming  the  earthly 
tabernacle  of  other  souls  like  their  own — we  do  not  in  the  loam 
wherewith  we  stop  the  beer  barrel  habitually  recognise  or  perhaps 
ever  think  it  may  be  the  “ noble  dust  of  Alexander,”  or  “ Imperial 
Crnsar  dead  and  turned  to  clay.”  And  Shakespeare  puts  this  reflec- 
tion and  its  consequences  in  the  mouth  of  the  most  intensely  con- 
templative of  his  characters,  and  makes  Horatio  the  type  of  a more 
ordinary  man  object  “ that  it  were  to  consider  too  curiously  to 
consider  so.” 

Yet  why?  We  live,  and  we  know  not  even  why  we  live.  “I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow  week;”  to  fulfil  that  simple  saying,  how 
much  of  vital  change  must  happen  between  this  and  then.  Most 
people  who  know  nothing  of  anatomy  are  content  to  take  the  body 
for  what  they  see  it — a flesh  machine,  a homogeneous  kind  of  flesh- 
coloured  substance  moulded  into  the  familiar  shape  like  a snow  man 
or  a piece  of  statuary ; and  many  persons  never  get  beyond  this 
idea ; to  them  we  are  ever  “ solid  somethings”  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy,  but  as  to  abstract  questions  of 
Life  or  its  causes,  such  thoughts  never  trouble  them.  In  what  a 
vivid  way  does  Shakespeare  bring  Othello  face  to  face  with  the  great 
problem  of  existence,  and  how  exquisite  is  the  simile — the  compari- 
son of  life  to  a flame — with  the  one  awful  difference  that  harrows  up 
his  heart  and  thrills  through  every  fibre  of  his  body — 
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“ Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light  P 
If  I quench  thee,  thou  liaming  minister, 

I can  again  thy  former  light  restore,  , 

Should  I repent  me ; hut  once  put  out  thy  light, 

Thou  cunning’st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.” 

M ho  of  us  has  not  had  sometimes  a throb  of  feeling  akin  to  that  in 
the  destruction  even  of  an  insect,  that  in  a moment  we  have  done 
what  we  can  never  undo — have  destroyed  what  all  the  genius  and 
intellect  and  skill  of  the  whole  earth  can  never  build  again. 

Great,  indeed,  is  our  ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  Life ; we 
cannot  even  tell  when,  why,  or  how  Life  enters  and  pervades  the 
tissues  destined  for  it,  less  still  when  the  soul  enters  into  the  living 
temple  that  has  been  built  for  its  earthly  home.  And  when  is  Life 
withdrawn  P is  a question  often  equally  puzzling,  equally  difficult 
to  solve  or  understand.  Take  an  illustration  or  two.  A man  is 
drowned,  he  has  been  fourteen  minutes  under  water — to  all  appear- 
ance he  is  dead ; we  listen  to  the  heart  and  catch  no  sound ; we  feel 
the  pulse,  but  there  is  no  throb ; the  surface  is  cold  and  livid ; the 
eyes  are  glazed  and  sunken,  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  shrink  not  at 
the  test  of  light ; yet  is  the  surgeon  rewarded,  after  eight  hours  and 
a half  persevering  application  of  warmth  and  friction,  by  seeing  that 
at  last  there  is  a tremor  in  the  limbs,  there  is  a stirring  of  the  stag- 
nant circulation,  there  is  a quickening  into  warmth,  a movement  of 
the  eyes,  a recovery  of  consciousness,  and  the  dead  is  alive.*  Ask 
such  a resuscitated  individual  his  sensations  and  the  transitions 
through  which  he  has  passed ; ask  him  if  he  recollects  the  instant 
at  which  thought  fled  : he  will  tell  you  probably  that  ere  he  became 
unconscious  there  was  a prism  of  colours,  there  was  a moment  of 
intense  being,  in  which  the  deeds,  words,  and  thoughts  of  a lifetime 
came  vividly  before  him,  and  then  all  was  still.  Or  a case  even 
yet  more  remarkable — the  celebrated  case  of  Colonel  Townshend, 
of  Bath.  This  gentleman,  who  for  long  had  been  a confirmed 
invalid,  possessed  the  wonderful  power  of,  as  he  expressed  it, 

“ dying  when  he  pleased  and  coming  to  life  again.”  So  com- 
pletely, so  perfectly,  did  the  strange  physical  condition  into  which 
he  threw  himself  simulate  that  of  death,  that  his  physicians,  who 
carefully  noted  every  circumstance  of  the  phenomenon  lest  any 

* See  a case  reported  in  tlie  ‘ Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,’  xxxi,  449,  by  Dr.  Douglass 
of  Havre. 
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suspicion  of  delusion  or  over-statement  should  arise,  had  given  him 
up  as  dead  and  were  leaving  the  house,  when  a slight  movement  in 
the  body  and  a prolonged  sigh  gave  token  that  their  judgment 
erred,  for  life  had  not  yet  fled  beyond  recal.  These  are  remarkable 
instances  in  which  we  see  the  functions  of  life  completely  suspended, 
and  suspended  not  merely  to  the  casual  observer,  but  to  the  acutest 
perceptions  of  keen  physicians,  and  yet  Life  must  have  been  there, 
lurking  in  some  inner  chamber  whither  the  insight  and  acumen  of 
the  human  mind  has  as  yet  no  power  to  pierce. 

Such  instances  remind  us  of  that  over  which  Tennyson  beautifully 
muses,  namely,  the  feelings  and  experience  of  Lazarus  on  his  resur- 
rection— 

“ Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days  ? 

There  lives  no  record  of  reply.” 

“ Behold  a man  raised  up  by  Christ ! 

The  rest  remaiueth  unrevealed ; 

He  told  it  not ; or  something  sealed 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist.” 

Or  of  those  others  who  arose  at  the  crucifixion  and  walked  in  the 
Holy  City,  and  appeared  unto  many — men  who  had  tasted  death 
and  yet  divulged  none  of  the  “ secrets  of  the  prison-house.” 

But  if  we  do  not  know  what  is  Life,  or  how  we  live,  or  always  when 
we  die,  we  know  in  some  measure  why  we  die ; and  the  causes  of  death 
are  curious  and  worthy  of  a moment’s  notice.  The  popular  creed 
that  people  die  for  want  of  breath  is,  as  will  be  seen,  true  only 
sometimes  and  under  certain  conditions.  The  modes  of  death  are, 
in  fact,  twofold — either  there  is  no  circulation  of  the  blood  going 
forward  at  all;  or  the  blood  of  the  veins — the  dark  purple  liquid 
known  as  venous  blood  — gets  into  the  arteries  and  circulates 
throughout  the  whole  body.  Now,  when  no  blood  circulates,  the 
cause  of  death  may  be  either  that  there  is  a want  of  blood  enough 
for  the  purpose,  as,  for  example,  when  from  a wound  a person  has 
bled  to  death,  or  that  there  is  a want  of  power  in  the  heart  to  con- 
tract upon  the  blood  that  is  present,  which  may  result  from  a sudden 
blow,  emotions  of  fright,  stroke  from  lightning,  & c.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  venous  blood  is  circulating,  death  may  be  from  literal 
want  of  breath,  as,  for  example,  in  drowning;  or  sluggishness  and 
insensibility  of  the  brain  and  its  functions  may  be  thus  caused : 
so  that,  in  fact,  to  speak  medically,  death  may  begin  at  the  head,  or 
the  heart,  or  the  lungs.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a law  which  is  seldom 


broken  through  that,  when  the  animal  functions  cease,  the  conscious- 
ness ancl  vitality  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  The  question 
is.  Must  this  be  so  ? If  we  can  demonstrate  on  the  lower  animals 
that  their  functions  may  be  impeded  immensely,  and  yet  what  we 
cannot  but  call  Life  remain,  it  must  tend  to  diminish  the  importance 
we  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to  particular  indications  as  toThe 
fact  if  Life  exist  or  no.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  two  frogs ; give 
to  one  the  upas  antiar  poison,  and  to  the  other  the  no  less  deadly 
worara  : both  will  eventually  die  ; but  mark  how  strangely  different 
is  the  effect  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  case  in  which  we  have  given 
the  upas  we  see  the  animal  is  still  living,  but  its  heart  is  dead,  it 
beats  no  more ; while,  in  the  other  instance,  the  animal  is  dead,  lies 
flabby  and  helpless  on  the  table,  but  the  heart  still  calmly  beats  as 
if  no  stroke  had  fallen. 

These  two  sober  physiological  facts  are  surely  so  wonderful  as 
fairly  to  eclipse  the  wonders  of  romance,  making  good  the  time- 
honoured  adage  that  Truth  is  stranger  than  Fiction.  But  to  apply 
this  : neither  of  these  animals  can  strictly  be  said  to  live,  and  yet 
even  more  certainly  is  neither  dead ; while  the  heart  beats  there  is 
evidence  of  life,  and  you  would  not  deny  life  to  the  creature  which 
can  move,  and  look,  and  breathe,  even  though  its  heart  has  ceased 
to  throb. 

But  this  marvel  of  death  in  a part,  and  in  an  important  part,  or 
even  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  while  the  rest  live,  and  while  we 
dare  not  say  that  the  animal  is  dead,  is  but  an  exaggerated  instance, 
a great  and  notable  example,  of  that  which  is  true  of  us  all  at  every 
hour  and  at  every  minute.  It  is  true  we  live,  but  countless  atoms 
of  every  portion  of  our  organism  perish  momentarily.  We  are  dying 
everywhere  throughout  all  our  frame,  yet  living  as  a whole.  Just 
as  the  flame  which  continues  steadily  to  burn  is  nevertheless  con- 
tinually perishing,  and  though  its  outward  form  is  retained  to  the 
eye,  yet  is  the  whole  of  its  fabric  undergoing  constant  change; 
particle  succeeds  particle,  each  in  turn  to  burn  and  pass  away,  that 
the  existence  of  the  flame  may  be  maintained ; so  in  the  body,  the 
arterial  irrigators  of  the  tissues  carry  thereto  their  share  of  nutri- 
ment; and  whether  in  the  area  of  those  ultimate  vessels,  or  whether 
in  the  elements  of  the  tissues  themselves — the  strange  metamorphosis 
results,  certain  it  is  that  the  material  so  supplied  is  woven  into  the 
living  tissue ; that  the  worn-out  parts  are  cast  out  as  dead,  to  be 
conveyed  away  and  burnt  at  the  furnace  of  the  lungs.  A solemn 
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thing  it  is  thus  to  direct  the  eye  of  imagination  inwards,  and  even 
while  we  think,  to  remember  that  nervous  substance  is  destroyed, 
to  watch  with  the  mind's  eye  the  processes  of  disintegration  and 
repair  that  are  ever  going  on  in  the  living  temple. 

These  atoms,  which  a moment  since  enabled  you  to  think  that 
splendid  thought,  to  dream  that  happy  dream,  to  wish  that  longing 
wish,  are  dead,  are  gone ; no  human  power  can  so  quiver  them  with 
the  thrill  of  life  that  they  can  live  again ; that  strange  and  mystic 
power  in  your  body  which  is  called  Life  alone  has  given  to  the  wail- 
ing breeze  and  to  the  subtle  dust  this  awful  attribute,  this  intense 
interest,  this  human  participation  ! yet  these  particles  shall  go  on  in 
Nature's  round  to  other  bodies — they  shall  crystallize  in  other 
brains,  and  the  feeling  which  one  man  felt  in  consuming  them  shall 
not  be  the  feeling  which  his  successor  shall  know.  His  individual 
soul,  his  “ somewhat"  which  employs  the  matter  that  it  finds  to  use 
of  thought  and  fancy,  shall  by  its  diverse  alchemy  from  each  atom- 
crucible  produce  a new  and  varied  combination.  Ah  ! what  then  is 
life  ? For  look,  the  air  you  breathe  comes  as  a death-product  from 
all  living  souls ; the  ground  you  tread  is  white  with  the  ashes  of  the 
departed ; the  particles  of  the  water  you  drink  once  formed  parts  of 
countless  beings,  once  circulated  in  their  veins,  thrilled  in  their 
nerves.  With  what  an  intense  meaning  may  we  not  interpret  the 
words  of  poor  David  Gray : 

“ O Giver  of  all  seasons  and  all  days  ; 

Creator  of  all  elements — pale  mists ; 

Invisible  great  winds,  and  exact  frosts ; — 

How  shall  I speak  the  wonder  of  Thy  snow  ? 

What  though  we  know  its  essence  and  its  birth, 

Can  quick  expound,  in  philosophic  wise, 

The  how,  the  whence,  the  manner  of  its  fall — 

Yet,  oh,  the  inner  beauty  and  the  life. 

The  life  that  is  in  snow.” 

Life,  yes  indeed — man,  animals,  and  plants — alike  have  known  thy 
particles,  and  shall  again  in  ceaseless  revolution.  How  strange  it  is 
that  through  the  long  cycle  of  the  years  that  man  has  existed,  with  life 
and  death  ever  leaping  into  each  other's  arms  before  his  eyes,  ever 
changing  places,  ever  chasing  each  other  through  the  avenues  and 
corridors  of  the  body,  he  has  never  yet  been  able  to  put  finger 
upon  either,  but,  tempted  ever  by  the  will  o'  the  wisp,  has  missed  the 
subtle  life  just  when  about  to  place  his  hands  upon  it;  and  what  was 
said  in  the  beginning  by  lips  Divine  must  still  be  read  by  us  in 
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humbleness  and  awe  : “ And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a living  soul.” 

And  now  let  us  take  an  illustration  from  the  science  of  medicine. 
It  was  a clever  reply  of  Orfila,  the  celebrated  medical  jurist,  when 
cross-questioned  by  some  browbeating  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  in 
reference  to  a case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic;  the  question  of  the 
quantity  necessary  to  destroy  life  had  come  up,  and  Orfila  had 
stated  his  opinion.  The  counsel,  angry  at  the  composure,  clear 
answers,  and  evident  knowledge  of  his  witness,  cried  out, — “ And 
pray,  Mons.  Orfila,  can  you  tell  us  how  much  arsenic  would  be 
required  to  poison  a fly  ?”  to  which  the  physician  replied,  in  no  wit 
confounded,  “ Most  assuredly,  but  you  must  tell  me  first  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  fly,  its  dispositions  and  habits,  associations,  consti- 
tution, and  temperament ; and  when  you  have  fully  acquainted  me 
with  these,  I will  tell  you  the  dose  of  arsenic  that  would  be  fatal  to 
its  existence.”  And  Orfila  was  right : in  considering  the  action  of 
any  drug  upon  the  system,  all  these  points,  and  more  besides,  have 
to  be  considered ; there  is  really  no  such  thing,  therefore,  or  there 
ought  to  be  no  such  thing,  as  specific  treatment.  If  twenty  people 
are  exposed  to  a thorough  soaking,  and  afterwards  remain  some  time 
in  their  wet  clothes,  they  will  not  all  be  ill  of  the  same  complaint ; 
perhaps  two  or  three  will  escape  with  impunity,  two  or  three  will 
have  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  some  will  have  rheumatic  fever,  some 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  some  ague,  and  some  may  have  common 
colds.  Now  why  ? the  exciting  cause  of  disease  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed  is  the  same  in  every  case ; what  is  the  determining 
cause  that  prostrates  one  with  pneumonia,  another  with  rheumatism, 
but  that  very  idiosyncracy  that  will  differentiate  remedies  to  good 
and  evil  ? and  if  the  same  cause  will  prostrate  individuals  similarly 
exposed  to  it,  with  so  many  diverse  diseases,  how  can  we  expect  the 
same  remedy  to  be  equally  beneficial  in  all  cases  of  a particular 
disease?  in  fact,  is  it  not  much  more  likely  that,  just  as  no  two 
leaves  on  a tree  are  exactly  similar,  and  no  two  faces  we  meet  indis- 
tinguishable from  each  other ; in  other  words,  that  just  as  nature 
never  repeats  herself  in  other  matters,  neither  should  she  here ; and 
that  by  inference  we  should  rather  expect  the  truth  to  be,  that  no 
two  cases  of  any  disease  will  yield  to  remedies  precisely  similar;  for 
example,  in  the  two  cases  of  rheumatism,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  give 
the  same  medicines— one  man  may  be  weak,  his  friend  strong;  in 
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one  the  fever  runs  high,  in  the  other  it  is  low ; or  even  supposing 
the  type  of  disease  similar  in  each,  still  the  one  mail  is  anxious  and 
desponding,  the  other  hopeful  and  cheery ; the  one  has  troubles, 
known  perhaps  but  to  himself,  that  mask  and  change  his  symptoms 
hour  by  hour ; and  if  we  are  so  bigoted  as  to  chain  ourselves  to  a 
given  routine  of  physicking,  giving  the  special  remedies  for  a general 
disease,  and  not  prescribing  for  the  individual  case  of  it  before  us, 
our  doctoring  will  probably  do  us  so  little  credit  that  our  patient 
may  have  slipped  through  our  fingers  unawares,  while  we  are  care- 
fully and  perseveringly  exhibiting  the  specific  panaceas  of  health. 
How  much  better  to  cast  precedents  and  old  women's  remedies  to 
the  winds,  and  to  examine  each  case  as  if  we  had  seen  no  other  of  a 
like  kind,  allowing  what  we  have  gathered  from  past  cases  to  come 
up  to  help  us  only  when  we  have  learned  all  we  can  about  the  one 
before  us;  in  other  words,  to  bring  up  our  experience  as  an  in- 
valuable reserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  and  not  allow  it  to 
chain  us  to  the  miraculous  effects  of  any  clique  of  remedies,  how- 
ever habitually  we  may  have  resorted  to  them,  and  however  beneficial 
they  may  hitherto  have  proved  in  our  hands. 

Then  again,  in  many  cases,  the  science  of  medicine  and  the  art  of 
healing  are  so  widely  disjointed,  that  it  may  happen  that  the  most 
ignorant  old  woman  of  a village  may  appear  to  perform  cures 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  certain  diseases,  as  surely  as  the 
physician,  whose  mental  eye  can  watch  every  stage  of  the  disorder 
within  the  frame,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  wondrous  changes  in 
the  tissues  from  health  to  sickness,  and  from  sickness  back  again  to 
health ; in  other  words,  empiricism  will  perform  so  well  in  many 
cases  that  the  most  cultivated  training  and  the  largest  experience 
shall  not  be  able  to  outdo  it ; and  if  this  were  all,  medicine  as  a 
science  would  be  useless,  or  at  best  studied  only  like  the  hieroglyphics 
of  forgotten  ages  by  a few  rapturous  inquirers  and  ardent  devotees. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  diseases  are  not  to  be  thus  lightly  and 
easily  disposed  of ; it  is  indeed  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  talk  much 
of  the  “ vis  medicatrix  natural,”  and  the  expectant  or  do-nothing 
system  of  medicine,  as  if  the  duty  of  the  doctor  consisted  in  learning 
the  nature  of  a disease  from  the  special  case  before  him,  the  treat- 
ment of  it  remaining  a very  secondary  consideration.  Now  if  the 
doctors  who  act  thus  can  do  nothing,  and  believe  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  that  come  before  them,  why 
do  they  remain  in  a profession  which  becomes  in  their  hands  mere 
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pretence  ? Pocketing  fees  under  sucli  circumstances,  in  fact,  seems 
scarcely  honest,  for  people  generally  send  for  a doctor,  not  so  much 
to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  as  to  be  cured,  or  at  least  to 
have  their  sufferings  alleviated;  not  to  be  told,  for  example,  with 
nice  precision,  that  they  are  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  stage  of 
pneumonia,  but  in  order  that,  having  been  informed  that  they  have 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  they  may  by  sound  treatment  and  good 
rules  and  regimen,  be  restored  to  health  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

But  while  the  practice  of  medicine  is  thus  arduous  and  liable  to 
vast  difference  of  opinion,  and  while  also  we  make  frequent  con- 
fession of  much  ignorance,  and  deplore  our  inability  oftentimes  to 
act  as  surely  and  satisfactorily  as  we  could  desire ; yet  do  we  not 
on  any  such  account  bow  to  those  empirical  practitioners,  whose 
brazen  assurances  “out-Herod  Herod”  in  the  public  press,  and 
loudly  proclaim  their  power  to  cure  all  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ; 
indeed — 


“ Void  of  all  honour,  avaricious,  rash, 

The  daring  tribe  compound  their  boasted  trash, 

And  twenty  names  of  cobblers  turned  to  squires. 

Aid  the  bold  language  of  these  blushless  liars. 

There  are  among  them  those  who  cannot  read. 

And  yet  they’ll  buy  a ‘ patent,’  and  succeed. 

What  then  our  hopes  ? perhaps  there  may  by  law 
Be  method  found  these  pests  to  curb  and  awe ; 

Or  let  us  trust  to  science —there  are  those 
Who  can  their  falsehoods  and  their  frauds  disclose. 

Perhaps  their  number  may  in  time  confound 
Their  arts ; as  scorpions  give  themselves  the  wound. 

For  when  these  carers  dwell  in  every  place. 

While  of  the  cured  we  not  a man  can  trace, 

Strong  truth  may  then  the  public  mind  persuade. 

And  spoil  the  fruits  of  this  nefarious  trade.”  * 

It  is  the  nature  of  a quack  to  be  proud  and  boastful,  forgetting 
that  oftentimes  those  who  will  admit  to  having  much  to  learn  have 
already  learned  much — in  attaining  to  the  great  lesson  of  humility. 
But  the  quack  is  never  humble  in  his  attitude  towards  science — he 
has  exhausted  her  stores — ransacked  her  mysteries — torn  out  the 
heart  of  her  wonders,— she  has  no  secrets  from  him — while  yonder, 
with  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  and  his  eyes  lit  up  with  the  rapture 
of  enthusiasm,  works  and  ponders  her  true  disciple.  What  hypo- 
crisy is  to  religion  that  is  quackery  to  medicine. 


* Crabhe. 
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The  quacks  have  ever  made  much  of  the  proverb,  “ Doctors  differ 
if  we  differ,  our  system  must  be  false,  our  doctrines  untrue.  But 
this  taunt,  we  think,  far  from  militating  against  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  our  practice,  is  wholly  in  its  favour,  when  we  remember  that  it 
is  not  iu  the  cardinal  facts  of  our  faith  that  we  disagree,  but  in 
minutiae  of  detail,  which  are  and  ever  must  be  matters  for  indi- 
vidual judgment.  An  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed,  no  time,  labour, 
and  amount  of  verbiage  is  spared  to  render  the  meaning  thereof 
clear  and  easy  of  interpretation;  and  yet  opposing  counsel  will 
construe  it  with  totally  opposite  meanings,  and  a judge  will  often 
deliberate  for  weeks  before  pronouncing  sentence  in  a matter  which 
by  its  very  nature  should  have  admitted  of  no  doubt ; and  if  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  legal  question  where  there  should  be,  and 
in  spite  of  pains  taken  that  there  should  be  but  one,  how  can  we 
be  surprised  that  there  are  diversities  of  opinion  about  so  complex  a 
matter  as  disease?  No;  such  differences  arc,  if  we  may  use  the 
simile,  very  like  the  varied  phases  of  faith  upon  lesser  ordinances 
amongst  the  Protestant  churches,  which  in  no  way  shake  the 
validity  of  the  great  common  doctrines  in  which  all  believe. 

The  more  enlightened  the  masses  of  the  people  become,  the  less 
we  shall  hear  of  quacks  and  quackery  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  well  that  we  should  be  able  always  to  give  a reason 
of  our  faith  to  every  one  that  asketli — with  meekness  and  fear,  lest 
we  should  trample  on  truth  in  our  efforts — but  with  boldness  and 
fearlessness,  lest  any  should  suppose  our  silence  a result  of  hidden 
weakness  in  the  truths  we  hold.  We  propose  to  say  a few  words, 
therefore,  about  some  familiar  forms  of  medical  opposition  before 
proceeding  to  show  what  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  further  develop- 
ment and  unfolding  of  the  system  usually  followed. 

Among  the  many  annoyances  to  which  a medical  man  is  daily 
subjected  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  none  is  more  constant 
than  the  ill-timed  and  persistent,  albeit  well-meant  interference  of 
friends,  in  cases  especially  of  severe  or  protracted  illness.  No 
sooner  has  Mr.  Jones  advised  a particular  course  to  be  followed 
than  Mrs.  Grundy  thinks  otherwise,  and  asks  her  dear  friend,  whose 
better  half  is  lying  perhaps  seriously  ill,  if  she  does  not  remember 
how  poor  Louis'  wife,  and  Sarah  Ann  went  off  just  in  that  same 
way  from  similar  treatment  in — quite  different  diseases — or  it  may 
be,  in  another  case,  while  Jones,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  thinks 
his  patient  is  a ripening  to  returning  health  and  strength  from  the 
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judicious  remedies  and  regimen  upon  which  lie  has  put  him,  at 
his  next  visit  learns  to  his  disgust,  that  Lady  Acrid  called  just 
after  he  had  gone,  and  immediately  after  devouring  the  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  the  whole  ailment,  and  of  “ who  was 
attending,”  and  “ what  he  was  doing,”  had  almost  shrieked  out, 
“ What ! has  he  ordered  him  port  wine,  and  in  his  present  state  ? 

Oh  ! my  dear  Mrs. , how  can  you  allow  it  ? do  pray  send  for 

my  medical  man.  Dr.  Obsequious  Doasilike,  he  never  contradicts 
what  I think  good ; he  says  I have  the  most  wonderful  judgment,” 
&c.,  &c. : so,  to  gratify  this  lady’s  vanity,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
doctor  is  thrown  into  disgrace,  and  the  patient  and  the  patient's 
wife  are  alike  thrown  into  doubt,  discomfort,  and  distrust,  without 
one  atom  of  corresponding  benefit  to  any  party  concerned. 

The  sick  chamber  is,  in  fact,  a very  hunting  ground  for  these 
harriers,  and  the  poor  patient,  could  he  but  swallow  a tithe  of  the 
nostrums,  or  perform  a twentieth  part  of  the  exercises  recommended 
him,  might  be  glad  to  compound  for  the  quiet  of  the  grave  rather 
than  the  incessant  torment  such  folks  would  make  needful  to  his 
recovery.  The  physician  above  all  men,  perhaps,  has  reason  to  say 
in  Tennyson's  words  : 

“ Oh  trust  me  not  at  all,  or  all  in  all 

and  to  demand  that  if  to  him  is  committed  the  care  of  an  individual, 
that  he  shall  have  the  unvexed,  uncontrolled,  and  unconditional  care 
of  him  if  he  is  to  do  him  any  good,  and  that  the  meddlesome  and 
often  cruel  suggestions  of  acquaintances  (true  friends  know  better) 
shall  find  no  echo  in  the  sick-cliamber,  even  if  they  are  for  polite- 
ness’ sake  tolerated  in  the  drawing-room. 

There  is  one  remedial  agency  that  the  physician  often  shudders  to 
mention,  so  bitter  is  the  controversy  among  the  harriers.  We  allude 
to  change  of  climate;  how  pertinaciously,  if  Jones  but  hints  that 
change  of  air  may  in  some  future  stage  be  serviceable,  are  localities 
poured  in  upon  him,  the  suggestions  often  being  really  as  useless 
and  bad  for  the  unhappy  patient  as  a floor  at  liotherhithe  could  be 
for  a stock-broker  or  a chancery  lawyer.  In  all  these,  dear  Mrs. 
Grundy,  though  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  convince  you,  deep  thought 
and  study  are  necessary  safely  to  say  yes  or  no ; and  to  leap  hastily 
to  the  conclusion  that  because  A.  B.  in  consumption  did  well  at 
Madeira,  that  therefore  B.  C.  in  consumption  will  do  well  there, 
without  taking  well  into  consideration  each  particular  of  B.  C.'s 
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case,  as  compared  with  the  known  atmospheric  and  meteorological 
conditions  of  Madeira,  is  as  foolish  as  to  say  that  because  two 
animals  are  dogs  they  must  be  spaniels,  when  in  reality  one  is  a 
terrier  and  the  other  a poodle.  But  quackery  is  a hundred-headed 
Hydra,  and  we  know  not  where  first  to  attack  him.  Here  stands  the 
case  in  one  of  its  phases.  The  physician,  by  long,  careful,  and 
laborious  training,  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  about 
disease — he  knows  that  certain  remedies,  under  particular  conditions, 
will  produce  given  results,  and  his  skill  consists  in  the  due  applica- 
tion and  exhibition  of  the  remedies,  and  sometimes  in  holding  back 
his  hand  altogether.  To  the  thoughtful  physician  every  patient's 
case  is  a problem  to  be  solved,  not  by  a priori  reasoning  and  foregone 
conclusion,  but  by  the  individual  prominences  and  peculiarities  of 
the  case  before  him,  aided  by  his  experience  and  his  intuitive  tact. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  by  the  way  was  intended  for  the  medical 
profession,  on  being  asked  how  long  it  had  taken  him  to  paint  a 
certain  picture,  replied,  “ All  my  life."  The  physician  might  say 
the  same  of  every  diagnosis  he  establishes,  that  it  had  taken  him  all 
his  life  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion.  To  be  sure  of  the  exact  condition 
of  the  human  body  under  disease  at  a given  time  it  is  necessary  that 
the  inquirer  should  take  into  his  consideration,  not  merely  the  organ 
which  most  prominently  suffers,  but  remembering  that  if  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  he  must  have  regard  to  the 
condition  of  every  part  and  function.  But  more  than  this,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  a mere  symptom  be  recognised  as  proceeding  from 
disease  in  a given  organ,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  all  others — he 
must  know  on  what  particular  condition  of  that  organ  the  symptom 
depends ; for  the  same  symptom  may  depend  on  many  conditions 
widely  different  in  practical  signification,  and  hence  in  the  treatment 
* required.  Bor  example,  that  most  common  of  maladies,  a cough, 
may  be  due  to  conditions  almost  inconceivably  diverse — it  may  be 
the  result  of  inflamed  windpipe,  or  of  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the 
windpipe  ; of  inflamed  lung-substance,  of  inflammation  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  lung ; of  deposit  of  deleterious  matter  from  the  blood  at 
the  upper  extremities  of  the  lungs,  i.  e.,  incipient  consumption — from 
sympathy  in  stomach  derangement — from  pure  nervousness  or 
hysteria,  simulating  every  variety  of  inflammation  with  wonderful 
fidelity,  &c.,  &c.  Can  the  ever-ready  pulmonic  wafer,  or  “ cough 
no  more  " or  other  glabrous  compound,  be  of  equal  service  in  each 
of  these  ? yet  their  puffers  profess  them  so  to  be.  Or,  from  being 


told  that  a person  has  a cough,  can  a physician  be  expected  to  know 
all  about  it,  and  to  prescribe  for  the  case  without  further  examina- 
tion ? If  medicine  be  a science  at  all,  it  cannot  be  so  well  appre- 
hended by  those  who  have  not  studied  it  as  by  those  who  have;  yet 
the  conduct  of  many  would  practically  imply  the  reverse. 

The  medical  man,  if  a philosopher  as  well  as  a physician,  will 
admit  willingly,  though  with  sorrow,  his  immense  ignorance;  that  he 
cannot  put  his  finger  on  a single  vital  change,  saying  it  is  here  or 
there— hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further ; even  the  causes  of 
many  vital  changes  are  hidden  from  him,  and  he  cannot  prove  to 
demonstration  even  the  necessity  or  non-necessity  of  pain.  In  the 
human  frame  nature  acts  the  part  of  a steersman,  and  while  the  ship 
is  at  open  sea  his  guidance  is  all-sufficient  and  the  best  that  can 
be ; but  when  the  vessel  nears  the  rocks,  or  is  coming  into  port,  or 
sights  the  harbour  lamps  afar,  the  best  steersman  is  glad  of  a pilot 
who  knows  the  shoals  and  sandbanks  of  that  particular  bay ; and 
we  suppose  no  man  would  be  foolish  enough  to  offer  his  services 
instead  of  the  pilot  by  saying  to  himself,  “I  have  only  just  to  steer 
her  in  between  those  two  lamps — anybody  can  do  that,”  for- 
getting that  the  main  part  of  the  pilot’s  duty  consists  in  avoiding 
perils  unseen  and  unsuspected  by  the  ignorant,  but  not  the  less  real 
and  terrible  on  that  account.  And  to  cherish  quackery  in  any  form 
is  no  light  matter,  as  some  people  think ; that  is  to  say,  no  one  who 
values  truth  and  honesty  can  think  it  a light  matter  to  set  his  seal  to 
falsehood  or  to  fraud ; yet  is  this  overstating  the  case  ? When  a given 
pill  or  potion  is  put  forth  warranted  to  cure  everything,  from  heart- 
burn to  consumption,  and  when  in  reality  it  acts  only  as  a mild 
aperient  or  as  a deleterious  and  noxious  drug,  according  to  its  con- 
tents, the  person  who  buys  such  pill  or  potion  puts  his  seal,  as  far  as 
he  can,  to  the  falsehood  told,  and  encourages  the  quack  in  the  telling 
of  it,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  there  were  no  purchasers  there  could  be  no 
purveyors  or  preparers  of  quack  remedies ; hence  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  well  to  consider  if  he  believe  the  statements  of  the  patentee 
or  vendor,  and  if  not,  for  truth’s  sake  let  him  not  foster  untruth. 

Let  any  one  who  thinks  we  overrate  the  importance  of  this  matter 
turn  to  the  advertisement  pages  of  any  cheap  London  or  Provincial 
paper,  and  he  will  be  struck,  must  be  struck,  if  an  honest  man,  at 
the  effrontery  and  audacity  of  the  falsehoods  put  forth.  What  a 
contrast  is  presented  by  that  wise  and  honorable  regulation  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  : 
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cc  No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  who  uses  for 
the  sake  of  gain  any  remedy  which  he  keeps  secret.”  For  either 
the  remedy  is  efficacious;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  discoverer,  as  a 
philanthropist,  to  give  a suffering  world  the  benefit  of  his  discovery, 
and  not  for  the  paltry  private  trade  with  a few  allow  thousands  to 
continue  ill,  when  he  has  (as  he  professes)  a certain  means  of  relief ; 
or  his  remedy  is  in  reality  a sham,  round  which  he  throws  the  ready 
cloak  of  mystery  for  purposes  closely  akin  to  chicanery  and  fraud. 
Had  Dr.  Jenner  kept  his  discovery  of  vaccination  a secret,  and  used 
it  merely  like  a quack  in  the  prevention  of  isolated  cases  of  small- 
pox, instead  of  at  once  making  it  known  to  the  whole  civilised  world, 
no  doubt  he  would  have  enriched  his  private  purse,  and  more,  would 
have  escaped  the  storm  of  obloquy  and  caricature  which  at  first 
assailed  his  wonderful  announcement ; but  any  one  must  see  that 
such  a course  would  have  been  utterly  unworthy  of  a great  mind, 
and  it  was  well  in  accordance  with  Jenner’ s magnanimity  that  he 
remained,  even  when  his  fame  had  become  established  and  honours 
poured  in  upon  him,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  village,  rather  than 
accept  the  tempting  offer  of  thousands  a year  in  London.  Yet 
vaccination  was  a discovery  the  importance  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
over-estimate,  and,  as  Cuvier  said,  “ if  it  were  the  only  one  of  an 
epoch,  it  would  render  that  epoch  illustrious  for  ever.”  Widely 
different  was  the  course  pursued  by  St.  John  Long— and  it  should 
be  a lesson  to  quacks  and  believers  in  quackery — that  whereas  that 
system  once  triumphed,  and  was  honoured  in  a degree  that  neither 
Homoeopathy  nor  Hydropathy  nor  any  phase  of  credulity  of  the 
present  time  can  hope  to  rival,  yet  it  has  had  its  day,  and  nobody 
now  puts  any  faith  in  it  at  all. 

We  place  our  faith  in  the  good  old  system,  and  we  are  bound, 
therefore,  to  examine  a little  into  the  proposed  substitutes  for  it, 
and  to  see  the  position  that  medicine  occupies  in  relation  to  specific 
treatment.  Let  us,  for  example,  take  Homoeopathy  as  affording  a 
fair  instance  of  principles  directly  opposed  to  those  in  which  we 
believe,  and  let  us  see  how  far  they  will  stand  the  test  of  such 
scrutiny.* 

First,  then,  Hahnemann,  in  his  ‘ Organon/  claims  for  Homoeopathy 

* For  many  of  the  following  remarks  and  arguments  we  are  indebted  to  a most 
able  refutation  of  homoeopathy  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  in  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Essays,’  for 
1857,  and  to  an  article  in  vol.  x of  the  ‘ London  Medical  Gazette.’  The  homoeo- 
pathic works  consulted  have  been  mainly  those  of  Hahnemann,  Jahr,  and  Laurie. 
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a position  which  places  it  beyond  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  teachings 
of  medicine — it  is  at  once  dogmatic  and  infallible  ; and  while,  there- 
fore, on  the  one  hand,  we  are  ever  willing  to  admit  fresh  reasonings 
and  conclusions,  and  to  widen  our  teachings  by  the  imbibition  of  new 
truths ; to  modify  one  view,  and  to  expand  another  from  the  reve- 
lations of  cognate  sciences,  as  they  throw  fresh  light  upon  medicine 
and  therapeutics  : so,  on  the  other  hand,  Hahnemann's  system  is 
debarred  from  this ; its  truths  are  positive,  its  results  definite,  its 
laws  certain,  for  they  are  the  laws  of  nature  herself;  he  sums  this 
up,  and  our  readers  will  see  we  have  in  no  way  overstated  the 
position  assumed  from  Hahnemann's  own  words.  He  says  : — “ It 
is  as  impossible  to  conceive  of  another  method  of  curing  disease  dyna- 
mic as  it  is  to  draw  more  than  one  straight  line  between  two  points  " 
('Or  ganon'  109,  note).  This  language  is  unmistakable,  and  upon 
the  position  self-assumed  his  doctrines  must  stand  or  fall.  Another 
point  follows  from  this ; in  comparing  statistics  of  cures  and  deaths 
with  similar  homoeopathic  statistics  the  balance  in  favour  of  homoeo- 
pathy should  be  striking  and  marvellous,  the  difference  should  be  as 
great  as  that  between  the  operation  of  the  certain  laws  of  nature 
and  the  uncertain  rules  which  man  has  laid  down  for  nature's 
guidance;  anything  less  than  this  would  prove  the  system  faulty 
and  erroneous,  and  its  statements  and  professions  untrue.  Yet  upon 
their  own  showing  the  difference  in  their  favour  is  but  just  per- 
ceptible. 

Again  : " All  remedies  resemble  in  their  action  on  the  healthy 
body  the  diseases  that  they  cure."  That  in  some  cases  this,  the 
great  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  homoeopath,  holds  good  none  deny ; 
but  from  a few  isolated  examples  no  principles  can  be  established, 
and  should  a law  like  this  be  found  to  fail  frequently  the  whole 
system  upon  which  it  is  based  must  inevitably  break  down.  Take 
a case  or  two  : it  is  true  that  rhubarb  is  effectual  in  some  forms  of 
diarrhoea,  it  clears  away  the  offensive  matter  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  afterwards,  by  its  astringent  action,  gives  it  tone : but  in  what 
sense  is  rhubarb  homoeopathic  to  diarrhoea  ? or  when  an  emetic  is 
given  to  relieve  the  nausea  of  an  overloaded  stomach,  can  the  remedy 
be  fairly  said  to  be  homoeopathic  to  the  state  it  cures;  and  what 
shall  be  said  for  the  cases  both  of  sickness  and  diarrhoea  which  yield 
to  remedies  anything  but  homoeopathic  in  their  action  ? Then  how 
the  system  falls  through  when  we  come  to  consider,  not  the  name 
of  the  symptoms  we  are  treating,  but  the  states  on  which  they 


depend.  For  instance,  who  would  not  endeavour  to  check  the 
weakening  diarrhoea  of  phthisis  ? whereas  that  incidental  to  recovery 
from  measles  is  beneficial  and  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
And  as  Dr.  Gairdner  has  shown,  there  is  other  relationship 
between  symptoms  than  is  expressed  by  mere  likeness  or  unlikeness  ; 
he  gives  the  case  (and  a better  could  not  be  selected)  of  blindness  ; 
blindness  is  a symptom  of  disease,  and  in  some  senses,  of  course, 
one  case  of  blindness  resembles  another,  and  in  the  homoeopathic 
sense  is  similar  to  nothing  else;  but  of  half  a dozen  cases,  one 
will  be  from  cataract,  one  from  palsy  of  the  retina,  one  from  tumour 
of  the  brain,  one  from  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  one  from  destruc- 
tion of  the  eyeball ; and  there  will  assuredly  be  more  real  relation- 
ship, and  in  that  sense  more  likeness  between  a case  of  blindness 
and  one  of  lameness,  both  dependent  on  diseased  brain,  than 
between  the  blindness  of  diseased  brain,  and  the  blindness  of  cataract. 
Further,  we  are  informed  that  measles  is  cured  by  a chronic  herpetic 
eruption,  that  measles  is  preventive  of  hooping-cough ; smallpox 
curative  of  inflamed  eyes,  deafness,  and  diarrhoea,  &c.  Belladonna 
is  homoeopathic  to  hydrophobia,  because  it  produces  symptoms 
somewhat  like  it.  Arnica  is  good  for  wounds,  because  it  causes 
stitches  in  the  side ; squills  cures  pleurisy,  becauses  it  induces  a 
sort  of  pleurisy;  camphor  cures  typhus  fever,  because  it  causes 
insensibility  and  prostration  in  poisonous  doses,  and  it  also  cures 
cholera.  Wine  is  homoeopathic  to  inflammation,  and  after  much 
more  of  a like  matter,  Hahnemann  winds  up  his  illustrations  of 
the  great  homoeopathic  law  with  these  comparisons  : — “ The  effect  of 
sunlight  is  to  extinguish  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars;  of  snuff  to 
remove  the  impression  of  bad  odours ; of  the  drum  to  prevent  an 
army  from  being  terrified  by  the  roar  of  cannon.” 

Dr.  Gairdner  selects  three  separate  cases  for  comment — the 
homoeopathic  virtues  of  quinine  against  ague — of  belladonna  against 
scarlet  fever — of  vaccination  against  variola.  The  fallacies  of  these 
may  be  demonstrated  in  a few  words  condensed  from  the  masterly 
refutation  of  them  given  in  the  work  before  referred  to. 

The  cases,  then,  are — 

1.  Quinine  is  homoeopathic  to  ague. 

2.  Belladonna  is  homoeopathic  to  scarlet  fever. 

3.  Vaccination  is  homoeopathic  to  smallpox. 

1 . The  argument  runs — quinine,  when  administered  to  a healthy 


person,  causes  feverishness,  headache,  furred  tongue,  and  nausea, 
therefore  quinine  is  homoeopathic  to  ague.  On  the  same  grounds, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  it  is  homoeopathic  to  all  ephemeral  fevers. 
But  quinine,  as  a drug,  is  really  as  useless  in  such  fevers  as  it  is 
valuable  in  ague,  to  which  the  symptoms  it  causes  have  no  special 
relation  whatever. 

2.  With  regard  to  belladonna : for  the  sake  of  argument  admit 
its  efficacy  against  scarlet  fever;  but,  as  elsewhere  stated,  belladonna 
is  homoeopathic  to  hydrophobia,  and  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  a 
remedy  by  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  is  a homoeopathic  law;  but 
few  diseases  arc  more  unlike  than  scarlet  fever  and  hydrophobia, 
hence  the  double  curative  action  is  hard  indeed  to  understand  on 
Hahnemannic  principles. 

3.  Y accinia,  or  the  pustule  of  vaccination,  is  like  smallpox,  but  vac- 
cination, Hahnemann  admits,  does  not  cure  smallpox  when  present, 
and  clearly  therefore  it  does  not  fulfil  the  office  of  a homoeopathic 
remedy  according  to  homoeopathic  law. 

But  concerning  one  or  two  of  the  other  foregoing  statements  we 
have  a word  to  say ; we  do  hope  that  no  witticism  underlies  the  notion 
of  arnica  being  valuable  in  wounds  because  it  produces  stitches ; but 
let  alone  the.  grounds  on  which  the  remedy  is  vaunted,  we  are  not  so 
well  persuaded  of  the  value  of  arnica  lotion  even  as  are  the  followers 
of  Hahnemann.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  an  able  exposition  of 
certain  experiments  performed  on  bruises  by  Hr.  Garrod,  of  King’s 
College  Hospital,  he  will  find  that  while  those  treated  without  any 
spirit  lotion  did  not  do  so  well  as  either,  there  was  no  great  dif- 
ference between  those  treated  by  tincture  of  arnica  and  those  by  mere 
spirit  of  wine.  That  squill  produces  “ a sort”  or  any  recognisable 
symptom  of  pleurisy  every  physician  will  be  astonished  to  hear. 
That  camphor  or  anything  else  can  cure  a continued  fever  like 
typhus  or  typhoid  we  must  positively  deny ; like  Pitcairn,  we  prefer 
“ fever  guiders  to  fever  curers.”  Pevers  are  as  obedient  to  certain 
laws  of  course  and  duration  as  the  seasons  and  tides.  A Ye  know  the 
dangers  to  expect ; we  know  which  rocks  are  ahead  and  which  are 
passed  as  day  by  day  glides  on,  and  we  do  our  best  to  steer  clear  of 
them,  but  no  more.  The  main  judgment  the  physician  may  have  to 
form  in  some  cases  of  fever  will  be,  when  to  give  wine  and  how  much, 
or  to  say  if  none  shall  be  given  ; and  his  skill  is  as  much  manifested 
in  that  apparent  trifle  as  in  the  deeper  and  more  complex  problems 
that  often  come  before  him  ; but  we  can  dispense  with  camphor  and 
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be  neither  worse  nor  better.  But  again,  we  find  camphor  is 
efficacious  in  typhus  fever  and  cholera;  now  here  the  quondary  again 
exists  about  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  from  which  alone 
Hahnemann  would  have  us  judge.  Cholera  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  typhus,  nor  typhus  for  cholera,  and  yet  we  have  one  remedy 
homoeopathic  to  both. 

So  far  from  measles  being  preventive  of  hooping-cough,  it  has  no 
more  common  sequela,  as  every  mother  knows  ; and  as  to  smallpox 
being  curative  of  inflamed  eyes,  deafness,  and  diarrhoea,  we  ques- 
tion, supposing  it  'were  true,  whether  most  patients  would  not 
think  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  Let  us  look  a little 
further  into  the  errors  and  difficulties  into  which  Hahnemann’s 
system  brought  him,  and  the  solutions  he  found  for  them.  A notable 
dilemma  was  presented  by  the  case  of  chronic  diseases ; here  were 
evident  derangements  of  the  system  present  with  symptoms  evident 
enough,  and  therefore  which  should  have  been  susceptible  to 
homoeopathic  remedies,  but  unfortunately  none  could  be  found,  and 
tubercle  and  cancer  proved  as  invincible  to  Hahnemann’s  remedies 
as  they  had  before  shown  themselves  to  all  others.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  Hahnemann  invented  wdiat  he  was  pleased  to  call  anti- 
psoric  remedies,  that  were  to  be  homoeopathic  to  a condition  that  lie 
christened  psora,  and  which  he  defines  as  a species  of  chronic 
miasm  causing  all  chronic  ailments.  This  theory,  which,  need  we 
say,  breaks  down  at  every  test  applied  to  it,  seems  to  have  afforded 
him  wonderful  gratification  ; but  he  forgot  that  out  of  his  own  mouth 
it  condemned  him,  inasmuch  as  he  there  clearly  falls  into  what  he  is 
always  pleased  to  designate  an  allopathic  blunder,  viz.,  the  employ- 
ment of  a remedy  directed  against  the  supposed  cause  of  the  disease 
rather  than  against  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  manifested.  But 
by  two  naive  homoeopathic  admissions  we  get  an  insight  into  another 
matter  that  troubled  him ; Hahnemann  found,  and  states,  that 
homoeopathic  remedies  do  harm  in  too  large  doses — the  more 
homoeopathic  the  remeoly  the  more  harm  done ; and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  says  a dose  of  allopathic  medicine  would  do  less 
harm ; and  Hr.  Hering  says,  “ The  almost  constant  aggravation  of 
the  disease  by  the  remedies  chosen  according  to  the  new  law 
threatened  to  embarrass  their  trial  and  render  it  impracticable.”  To 
avoid  that  disagreeable  result  Hahnemann  lessened  the  dose ; this, 
therefore,  was  the  origin  of  what  at  first  was  no  part  of  the  system 
infinitesimal,  or,  as  some  of  the  disciples  now  term  them,  atomic 
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doses.  Here  the  followers  of  homoeopathy  have  stopped  at  no  limit 
of  absurdity.  Let  any  candid  reader  judge  the  effect  of  medicine 
thus  prepared : — A grain  is  dissolved  in  ninety-nine  parts  of  alcohol 
or  water,  this  constitutes  the  first  dilution ; one  drop  of  this  is  put 
into  ninety-nine  more,  and  so  on  for  each  dilution.  At  the  sixth 
dilution  Dr.  Simpson  calculates  that  had  the  whole  grain  been  fur- 
nished with  its  proper  quantity  of  water,  that  quantity  would  have 
been  13,000,000  gallons.  At  the  twelfth  a sea  six  times  as  large  as 
the  Mediterranean;  at  the  thirtieth,  the  one  commonly  employed  by 
Hahnemann,  but  that  to  which  his  followers  by  no  means  limit 
themselves,  it  would  be  a globe  of  water  sufficient  to  make  a 14-0 
billions  of  spherical  globes  extending  from  limit  to  limit  of  Neptune’s 
orbit.  Now  admitting  for  a moment  the  efficacy  of  the  atomic  dose, 
how  happens  it  that  a quantity  of  medicine  is  often  administered  the 
very  water  of  which  contains  more  of  the  medicine  than  the  quantity 
prescribed;  for  instance,  when  as  we  have  known  a homoeopathist  order 
a grain  of  magnesia  in  a quart  of  water,  of  which  the  patient  is  to  take  a 
teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  relieve  feverishness,  the  very  teaspoon- 
ful of  water  contains  actually  more  magnesia  than  the  fraction  of  a grain 
ordered,  and  therefore  we  should  think  must  interfere  woefully  with 
the  atomic  effect ; unless  it  be  neutralized  in  the  same  happy  way  that 
a homoeopath  has  lately  put  forward  to  explain  the  rather  awkward 
facts  of  the  capacity  both  of  children  and  grown  persons,  well  or 
out  of  sorts  as  we  have  ourselves  often  proved,  to  swallow  a whole 
bottlefull,  or  if  needs  be  a whole  medicine  chest,  of  the  globules 
without  more  unpleasant  effect  than  usually  follows  the  partaking  of 
large  quantities  of  flour-water  and  sugar  in  the  form  of  sugar  plums. 
This  gentleman  gravely  argues  that  the  atomic  doses  of  the  globules, 
finding  nothing  in  affinity  with  them,  remain  inert,  and  quotes  the 
case  of  a person  having  been  vaccinated  henceforth  exposing  himself 
to  the  infection  of  smallpox  with  impunity ; we  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  from  Dr.  Gairdner’s  book,  the  fallibility  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic view  of  vaccination,  but  this  illustration,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
specially  unfortunate,  for  it  meets  the  case  in  no  way  : the  immunity 
conferred  by  certain  diseases  against  future  attacks  of  those  diseases ; 
in  other  words,  a fact  of  pathology  relating  to  certain  diseases  of 
peculiar,  definite,  and  similar  type,  is  not  comparable  to  the  thera- 
peutic effects  of  drugs,  that  is,  to  such  a fact  as  medicines  remaining 
inert,  because  they  find  no  affinities  on  which  to  act. 

But  this  explanation  is  doubly  unfortunate,  and  impales  the  homceo- 
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path  on  the  horns  of  a most  awkward  dilemma.  In  one  place  we 
are  told  that  the  true,  the  only  true  theory  for  healing  diseases  is,  like 
cures  like — “ a disease  is  specifically  cured  by  a drug  that  generates 
in  the  healthy  body  symptoms  similar  to  those  wherewith  the  disease 
manifests  itself ; ” and  throughout  we  are  informed  of  the  great  errors 
of  experimenting  either  upon  animals  or  those  suffering  from  disease 
— it  is  the  healthy  human  body  alone  that  affords  a fair  criterion  of 
judging  of  the  action  of  drugs,  and  yet  here,  being  healthy,  we  swallow 
a bottlefull  of  globules  either  different  or  all  the  same,  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  without  the  slightest  possible  result  ; shall  we  be  told 
that  the  various  wondrous  operations  and  symptoms  that  these  would 
develop  if  given  singly  are  neutralized  by  one  another,  and  so  remain 
inert;  or  will  they  not  rather,  if  they  have  one  spark  of  honesty 
left,  pause  before  committing  themselves  to  a statement  so  extrava- 
gant. For  how  could  it  happen  that  the  effects  of  all  the  drugs  are 
always  just  so  nicely  neutralized  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  develop 
symptoms  of  any  kind  ? But  the  truth  is,  that  homoeopathy  from  a 
system  great  and  universal,  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  as  pro- 
posed by  Hahnemann,  dwindles  sometimes,  we  fear,  into  something 
closely  akin  to  chicanery.  Finding  that  in  practice  this  treatment 
is  everywhere  wanting,  the  homoeopaths  too  often  adopt  a sly  allo- 
pathy under  the  homoeopathic  name,  hence  they  begin  carefully  to 
diet  their  patients,  omit  this,  eat  that,  drink  this,  avoid  that;  life 
and  death  depend  on  your  compliance,  the  medicines  you  are  about 
to  take  are  incompatible  with  certain  kinds  of  food,  &c.,  &c. ; then 
cod-liver  oil  and  quinine  are  administered  just  as  a medical  man 
would  use  them,  and  in  the  same  quantities,  and  for  the  same  states. 
Then  concentrated  tinctures  of  the  most  powerful  drugs  are  given, 
no  doubt,  in  small  doses,  for  large  would  be  fatal,  but  in  no  very 
different  amounts  to  those  in  ordinary  use : the  names  are  often 
changed  that  the  unsuspecting  public  may  ignore  the  fact;  e.y., 
Tincture  of  Ignatius  is  an  excellent  disguise  for  that  tincture  contain- 
ing strychnine  which  we  call  Tincture  of  Nux  Yomica.  Then,  again, 
the  alkaloids  are  used, — those  most  concentrated  forms  of  the  most 
potent  drugs;  how  nicely  the  50th  of  a grain  of  aconitina  slips  into 
a globule,  and  howr  potent  its  effect,  but  do  not  call  it  homoeopathic. 
All  this,  and  more,  is  most  unworthy  of  a scheme  of  such  pretensions 
and  promise,  and,  like  many  other  such  schemes,  both  commercial 
and  general,  homoeopathy  having  been  born  of  false  pretences,  bids 
fair  to  end  its  days  in  shame. 
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For  us,  our  faith  is  in  rational  medicine,  not  allopathy ; we  scorn 
the  word,  in  no  “ pathy  ” at  all,  but  in  the  ever-increasing  accurate 
study  of  disease,  and  the  diligent  watching  of  the  effect  of  palpable 
and  recognisable  remedies  thereon,  which  is  the  true  science  of 
medicine,  adapting  and  expanding  itself  to  all  necessities.  Does  the 
medical  practitioner  think  a wet  sheet  good  in  a given  case  ? he 
employs  it,  but  he  is  no  hydropath.  Does  he  think  a small  dose  of 
a strong  tincture  sufficient?  he  gives  it,  but  he  is  no  homoeopath. 
Does  he  require  to  use  larger  and  more  powerful  doses  of  strong 
drugs  ? he  uses  them  according  to  his  own  judgment.  Docs 
he  think  an  individual  would  be  the  better  for  losing  blood  ? he 
bleeds  him.  Or  does  he  think  his  patient  already  weak  enough, 
and  wanting  support  ? he  gives  him  stimulants  ; he  would  use  any 
remedial  agent  under  the  sun  that  he  could  feel  satisfied  would  be 
beneficial ; and  he  most  positively  refuses  to  bind  himself  to  sect, 
or  creed,  or  party,  but  rather  to  act  on  each  emergency  of  disease 
according  to  the  measure  of  ability  that  God  has  given  him,  and 
which  it  is  alike  his  duty  and  his  privilege  to  cultivate  and  improve. 

In  contrast  with  all  this  we  come  now  to  consider  what  amount 
of  certainty  and  probability  about  its  treatment  and  its  remedies, 
legitimate  medicine  has  to  offer  in  lieu  of  the  uncertain  efforts  of  its 
many  rivals.  Of  course  a very  large  number  of  diseases  are  distinctly 
amenable  to  regular  and  well-defined  rules  of  treatment,  but  it  is  not 
on  them  that  we  wish  to  dwell,  but  rather  to  consider  what  hope 
have  we  concerning  the  hitherto  hopeless — shall  we  one  day  have 
the  power  to  cure  the  now  incurable  ? To  view  this  matter  fairly,  it 
is  but  just  to  consider  the  wonderful  improvements  in  therapeutics 
that  have  resulted  from  our  increased  knowledge  of  pathology,  and 
from  the  growth  and  development  of  organic  chemistry  and  other 
sciences.  Facts  unapprcciable  to  our  forefathers  before  the  great 
discovery  of  Laennec  are  familiar  to  us.  From  the  earliest  appear- 
ance, for  instance,  in  the  course  of  a continued  fever,  the  stethoscope 
apprises  us  of  an  intercurrent  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs ; 
and  we  are  therefore  on  our  guard  to  meet  it.  From  the  discords 
breaking  into  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  heart  and  lungs  we  can 
oftentimes  predict  what  amount  of  earthly  pilgrimage  is  left  to  out- 
patient, the  regimen  he  must  follow,  and  the  climate  he  must  seek 
would  he  prolong  his  days ; and  a few  inquisitive  tappings  on  the 
chest  become  the  most  dulcet  of  music  in  the  patient's  ear  if  we  can 
but  assure  him  that  he  is  not  the  subject  of  the  disease  whose 
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ravages  he  had  imagined  already  to  have  commenced,  or  whose 
germs  he  had  suspected  implanted  within  him  from  some  hereditary 
taint.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  microscope,  with  its  revelations 
about  disease  frequently  affording  tokens  of  coming  mischief,  and 
placing  in  our  hands  the  means  of  warding  off  the  stroke ; and  the 
thermometer,  telling  of  changes  of  the  temperature  that  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  and  allied  to  changes  in  the  general  progress 
of  many  fevers ; and  with  our  increasing  knowledge  and  ever  im- 
proving methods  of  investigation,  there  have  come  also  from  many 
sources,  divers  remedies,  some  still  doubtful  in  efficacy,  still  subjects 
of  experimental  inquiry,  others  most  welcome  adjuncts  to  our 
materia  medica,  potent  agents  alike  for  the  extirpation  of  disease 
and  the  renewal  of  health.  There  is  pepsine,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
many  princely  gifts  of  physiology  to  medicine,  a remedy  mar- 
vellously efficacious  in  many  hitherto  intractable  forms  of  indiges- 
tion. There  is  podophyllin,  a vegetable  substitute  in  many  cases  for 
calomel,  tincture  of  larch  bark,  oxalate  of  cerium,  and  hosts  of 
others,  more  or  less  useful  as  auxiliaries  and  allies,  so  that  at  the 
present  day  not  only  is  the  physician  incomparably  better  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  going  forward  in  the  animal  economy  under 
disease  than  were  our  forefathers  ; but  having  ascertained  what  is 
amiss,  he  has  tenfold  means  to  his  hands  for  the  restoration  of  health 
than  they  possessed ; and  that  the  progress  is  a real  and  tangible 
result,  and  not  the  dream  of  enthusiasts,  we  need  no  better  proof 
than  this — that  the  efforts  of  medicine  working  by  sanitary  reform 
and  other  means,  have  more  than  doubled  the  average  of  human 
life.  Tor  whereas  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  average  was 
eighteen  years,  it  is  at  the  present  moment  forty-eight  years  and 
seven  tenths,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  in  spite  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  large  masses  of  the  people  together  in  great  cities ; in  spite 
of  the  increased  struggle  for  existence ; in  spite  of  the  many 
adverse  influences  that  our  manufactures  have  fostered ; in  spite 
of  the  thousand  and  one  tendencies  to  death  that  ever  accompany 
large  increase  of  population,  and  tend  to  make  the  breath  of  man 
injurious  to  man,  “morally,  physically,  and  intellectually/’  And 
in  this  summary  we  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the  triumphs  of 
obstetrics  and  surgery,  inasmuch  as  their  improvements  on  the  old 
barbarisms  are  so  plain  and  palpable  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

The  position,  therefore,  that  the  medical  man  now  occupies 
towards  his  profession  is  one  for  great  congratulation,  not  only 
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because  lie  has  become  better  acquainted  with  it,  but  also  because 
its  resources  have  so  developed  that  it  places  at  his  disposal  num- 
berless methods  of  alleviating  suffering  and  restoring  health,  un- 
dreamed of  formerly ; in  a word,  medicine  has  enlisted  all  the 
circle  of  the  sciences  under  her  banner,  and  has  pressed  the  arts 
likewise  into  her  service,  if  that  by  any  means  she  may  at  least 
save  some.  And  if  the  improvement  has  been  so  steady  and  satis- 
factory these  many  years,  and  as  daily  fresh  discoveries  are  making 
our  defences  stronger  and  our  points  of  attack  better  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  as  even  our  opponents  are  discovering  for 
us  amidst  much  error,  grains  of  truth,  none  the  less  precious  that 
we  have  to  pluck  them  like  diamonds  from  the  sand,  or  to  strip 
them  of  the  husks  that  cover  them,  what  a glorious  future  may  we 
not  anticipate  for  our  time-honoured  calling,  when  the  organic 
chemist  shall  have  carried  out  his  wondrous  dreams, — when  quinine, 
and  remedies  it  may  be  as  incomparably  more  potent  than  quinine, 
as  quinine  is  more  potent  than  oak  bark,  shall  be  built  up  syntheti- 
cally from  their  elements,  made,  created  in  the  laboratory, — when 
the  salts  of  the  metals  discovered  but  yesterday,  indium  and 
caesium,  pelopiuin,  and  others,  shall  have  their  medicinal  virtues 
made  apparent, — when  the  microscope  shall  be  carried  to  a higher 
finish  so  that  its  revelations  become  pregnant  with  yet  deeper  mean- 
ing,— when  pathology,  searching  ever  into  causes,  shall  have  fouud 
the  solution  of  many  puzzles,  the  explanation  of  many  mysteries. 

Yes,  we  look  with  confidence  onwards,  in  the  full  assurance  that 
it  shall  yet  be  permitted  unto  man  to  see  clearly  into  much  that  is 
now  hidden ; to  dive  deeper  into  things  of  which  we  know  now  but 
the  alphabet;  to  extend  the  triumphs  of  investigation  in  the  micro- 
cosm of  man  as  the  astronomer  has  done  in  the  macrocosm  of  the 
vast  and  teeming  universe.  And  surely  the  professors  and  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  have  a high  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and 
gratitude  of  this  country.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  untiring 
energy  of  hundreds  daily  engaged  in  a calling  as  arduous  as  it  is 
singularly  unremunerative,  and  for  the  successful  practice  of  which 
only  the  best  years  of  life  are  eligible — youth  and  age  being  alike 
counted  as  defects, — where  many,  indeed,  obtain  a competence,  but 
few  make  fortunes,  or  are  able  to  retire  even  after  many  years  of 
service.  We  see  trade  and  merchandise  gathering  their  thousands, 
and  their  promoters  revelling  in  luxury  ere  the  meridian  of  life ; the 
poor  curate  may  become  a rector,  and  haply  a bishop  in  the  Church ; 
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soldiers  and  sailors  rise  with  advancing  years  in  rank  and  pay,  and 
have  pensions  to  retire  on  in  their  old  age  : the  doctor  has  neither 
wealth  nor  worldly  honours  to  expect — no  seat  in  the  senate  awaits 
him — no  pension  from  a grateful  country,  though  he  with  warrior 
courage  has  fought  battle  after  battle  with  the  tyrant  death,  and  has 
never  shrunk  from  the  ravages  of  disease  and  famine, — no  coronet, 
no  episcopal  crown,  no  judge’s  ermine,  no  woolsack  is  there  in 
prospect  for  him.  To  cheer  the  sorrowful,  to  comfort  the  afflicted, 
to  heal  the  sick,  to  go  about  doing  good — these  are  alike  his  mission 
and  his  high  reward ; and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
it  at  least  secures  that  the  good  done  shall  be  from  motives  of 
beneficence,  shall  flow  from  the  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  not  be  prompted  by  the  greed  of  gain.  But  we  meant  rather 
that  the  whole  nation  is  indebted  to  the  medical  profession  for  its 
prolonged  and  earnest  efforts  at  sanitary  reform ; with  much  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  seeking  the  improved  health  and  condition 
of  the  masses ; steadily  and  patiently  has  the  profession  laboured  in 
this  noble  cause.  Triumphantly  can  avc  demand  what  other  class  of 
men  has  ever  done  such  and  so  great  work  without  remuneration ; 
nay,  more,  to  their  own  detriment  and  loss.  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
met  and  combated  hosts  of  objections,  masses  of  prejudice,  mountains 
of  opposition, — to  have  done  the  right  unflinchingly,  to  have  risked 
health,  nay,  often  life  itself,  in  the  vast  effort  of  benefiting 
mankind  P 

The  great  doctrines  of  hygiene  and  sanitary  reform  Avhich  have 
been  alike  unfolded  and  zealously  followed  out  by  medical  men  all 
Britain  over ; have  tended  to  lengthen  the  span  of  existence,  have 
lessened  the  mortality  of  hospitals,  the  ravages  of  fever,  and  the 
spread  of  epidemics.  If  any  profession  or  calling  under  heaven  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  noble,  this  one,  so  hard  to  enter,  so  hard  to 
live  by,  so  undemonstrative  in  its  grandest  triumphs,  has  the  first 
claim.  It  is  a more  attractive,  perhaps  an  easier  thing,  to  thrill  a 
crowded  church ; “ to  seek  the  bubble  reputation  e’en  at  the  cannon’s 
mouth to  plead  the  cause  of  the  innocent  against  the  guilty ; to 
thunder  in  the  senate  about  rights  and  liberties — in  all  which,  there 
are  many  to  hear,  many  to  see,  and  many  to  applaud — than  it  is  to 
go  day  after  day  from  house  to  house,  among  the  sick  and  sad ; to 
keep  where  all  are  mournful  a firm  hand  and  an  undimmed  eye ; to 
be  “ ready  aye  ready  ” at  each  crisis  of  disease  ; to  brave  pestilence, 
to  risk  infection,  to  go  on  patiently  month  by  month,  year  by  year, 


amidst  much  ingratitude,  much  misapprehension ; to  see  plausibility 
outweighing  conscientiousness;  shallow,  noisy  ignorance,  preferred 
to  honest  doubt ; not  the  most  talented  man,  but  the  most  pleasant 
usually  the  most  successful ; and  finally,  life’s  work  done,  to  go 
down  to  a grave,  little  known  and  less  thought  of,  but  over  which, 
for  all  that,  may  be  written  in  golden  letters  the  inscription  : 

“ He  is  gone ; 

Gone,  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  good  lie  made  his  own 
Being  here ; and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  state. 

And  that  he  wears  a truer  crown 

Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him.” 

But  patience,  let  us  wait ; the  time  is  coming,  nay,  it  is  at  hand, 
when  the  medical  profession,  embracing  as  it  does  some  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  cultivated  intellects  amidst  its  mass  of  highly 
educated  and  accomplished  men,  shall  yet  take  that  position  of  in- 
fluence and  power  in  the  state,  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled  by 
its  many  services,  alike  for  the  common  as  well  as  for  the  individual 
good. 
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